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“On the Date of the First Public Commencement at Dale 
College, in New fjaven. 


Ir is stated by President Clap, in his Annals of Yale College, (p. 24,) 
that “on September 12, 1718, there was a splendid Commencement 
held at New Haven.” The occasion was one of unusual importance. 
The large Collegiate House, which had been about a year in build- 
ing, was nearly completed, and the hall and library-room therein were 
now first opened for use. A few days previous had come the joyful news 
of Governor Yale’s bounty, in grateful recognition of which the Trustees, 
at this Anniversary, solemnly named the new building Yate Couiece. 

The true date of this famous Commencement is the tenth day of 
September, 1718. It is so given by President Woolsey, in his Historical 
Discourse of 1850, (p. 24,) quoted from Johnson’s (unpublished) His- 
tory of the Collegiate School, a work which President Clap probably 
never saw. 

The erroneous date, first mentioned, is found in every other good 
printed authority on the subject, as in Douglass’s Summary, 2: 185 ; 
Holmes’s Life of Stiles, p 386; Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, 2; 
28 ; Kingsley’s Historical Sketch in American Quarterly Register, 8: 18 ; 
and elsewhere generally. 
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In the year 1718, the twelfth day of September was Saturday ;—a 
day wholly improbable for Commencement ;—the convenience of the 
Trustees and of the public requiring that it be held near the middle of 
the week. 

In the record of the meeting of the Trustees at the Commencement 
in question, the date is, “ at Commencement in Newhaven, Sept. 10th, 
1718.” The original manuscript of Johnson, a contemporary authority, 
reads clearly Sept. 10, (ten in figures.) 

There is still preserved an original paper, dated Newhaven, Septem. 
ber 12th, 1718, subscribed by seven of the Trustees, which refers to 
certain Scholars who were “prevented from receiving their Degrees 
* * * on the Commencement held here the day before yesterday.” 
A letter of thanks to Hon. Jeremiah Dummer, subscribed by the same 
Trustees, and dated N. Haven, September 10th, 1718, contains the 
following sentence :—“ Indeed, Sir, our small beginnings ashame us that 
we can no more suitably echo back our grateful acknowledgments from 
our new Hall in our now Yale Colledg, as our hearty acknowledgment 
of our bountiful Benefactor, the Hon’ble Elihu Yale, Esq.” 

In favor of the date of the twelfth I can find no other original 
authority than two letters of the same seven Trustees, both dated New 
Haven, September 12th, 1718;—one to General Nicholson, and one to 
Governor Yale. The first begins thus: “ Before us in our present Com- 
mencement, meeting in Yale Colledge, in the fair Town of N. Haven 
in the Colony of Connecticutt, lies a catalogue of splendid books, &c.” 
The other commences, “ We, Trustees of the Collegiate School of Con- 
necticutt, fixed in the Ancient famous Town of New Haven, have con- 
vened on our Academical Solemnities, where we have had the Honour 
done us of seeing the names of the famous Books sent us from your 
Honour, &e.” 

The two letters last named appear to have been the occasion of 
President Clap’s error, and were they our only source of information, we 
might naturally adopt his conclusion. But they do not necessarily con- 
flict with the other evidence ; and as the testimony for the tenth is pre- 
cise and positive, while that for the twelfth is not quite definite, there 
can be no doubt which date must stand. E. C. H. 
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1855.] SPIRIT RAPPINGS. 


Spirit Rappings. 


Tue subject of Spirit Rappings is often treated lightly, and certainly 
nothing can be more laughable than its absurdities. But it has a serious 
side also. We must always keep in mind the great wickedness of Spirit- 
ualism, the positive condemnation of necromancy which is contained in 
the Bible, the extreme irreverence which Spiritualists exhibit upon the 
most sacred subjects, the indecency of their coarse jocose familiar treat- 
ment of the dead, and the mischief which they are doing to society by 
furnishing excitement to the superstitious element of weak minds; and 
then we will be filled with the greatest indignation as well as with the 
most profound contempt. Having lately attended one of their public 
meetings I have thought that some might be interested in a short ac- 
count of what I saw and heard. But first let me make two general 
remarks. 

I. I have often been lost in astonishment that any persons could be 
found honestly believing in such outrageous impostures. In the records 
of history, however, we will find that no fraud or imposition was ever 
started which did not secure some sincere disciples, and every one must 
have noticed in his own experience that no person ever attempts to im- 
pose upon society without succeeding in deceiving some members of it. 
There is probably such a balancing of invention and credulity in the 
human mind that it is impossible for man to invent a story so improbable 
but that some men will be ready and even eager to believe it. It is suf- 
ficient proof of this supposition to point to a single sincere believer in 
Spiritualism, for we cannot imagine that a more improbable story than 
that will ever be coined. But it still remains a wonder that men and 
women who are esteemed calm, honest and sensible, should be led away 
by such an outrageous and wicked superstition. 

II. These Spiritualists sometimes say that those who are dissatisfied 
with their explanation of these pretended phenomena are bound to fur- 
nish a better, and none being offered that is satisfactory they triumph- 
antly exclaim that theirs must be the true solution. But the facts them- 
selves are extremely questionable, and when candid, cool-headed men 
have sought to investigate the matter, the manifestations have almost 
uniformly ceased. And even supposing the facts to be such as they 
claim, and granting that no satisfactory explanation of them has been 
given, we are not bound on that account to accept their theory. Indeed, 
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if the facts continue and no other explanation is offered for years, I do 
not see that the world is therefore bound to accept the most improbable 
and unnatural one that can possibly be imagined. Every unexplained 
wonder is not to be ascribed to the intervention of Spirits. There are 
feats of legerdemain which rival if they do not excel these “ manifesta- 
tions,” and which the spectator is utterly unable to account for. We 
have all heard of that celebrated trick where a shawl belonging to one of 
the audience is handed to the conjuror, placed by him in a box in full 
view, concealed for a moment by a cover, and then transported instan- 
taneously to the top of a house a mile off. All ordinary precautions are 
taken against collusion or substitution, and no one is able to explain the 
mystery ; but I never heard that any person ascribed it to the action of 
Spirits. If the magician had asserted such assistance he would have had 
quite as good a claim to be believed as any Spirit Rapper, and the feat 
itself is quite as dignified an occupation for immortal Spirits as either 
pulling noses, tipping tables, or telling lies. Nor are we bound to dis- 
prove their theory. The burden of proof in a claim so extraordinary rests 
entirely with them. We are not bound to admit their claim without the 
most overwhelming amount of evidence, and perhaps after all our real 
duty in the matter is resolute scepticism. There are some subjects placed 
by their very nature out of the pale of argument, where the ordinary rules 
of logical warfare do not hold. This I believe to be one of them. 

It is one characteristic of these people that they have separated from 
all Christian organizations, and instead of assembling to worship God in 
humility and contrition, get together in a public hall to wrangle and 
blaspheme. I had supposed that they professed to meet for worship, and 
consequently was somewhat surprised when I entered the hall to find 
persons gathered in squads in different corners of it, lounging about on the 
backs of benches, and talking over the news of the day or some late ex. 
tracrdinary “manifestation.” In one corner the usual little shriveled, 
weazen-faced old man was selling newspapers. The ringing of church 
bells and the distant sound of chimes on that warm bright Sunday morn- 
ing formed a pleasing contrast to the sights and sounds within the hall, 
which seemed dark, and cold, and cheerless as if no light could enter 
there. There were about a hundred and fifty persons present; they ap- 
peared to be of a character fitly illustrating the dangers of “a little 
learning,” and almost al) of them had something strange and unpleasant 
in their countenance, as if they were besotted by their superstition. There 
were a few strong-minded women present, and some persons whom I 
took to be merely spectators. They were gathered in knots around the 
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room conversing in loud tones, and I approached and listened to them. 
One man, so garrulous as nearly to silence all the rest, was holding forth 
on some distinguished men with whom he had conversed the night be- 
fore. Lord Bacon seemed to be taken under his especial care and favor. 
He had just received “a very fine communication from him on the 
nature of Christ.” He could always recognize the language of Bacon, 
“because he reasoned out everything.” Napoleon also came in for a 
share of his patronage. He had formerly been very much prejudiced 
against that individual, but having had much conversation with him 
lately, his former ideas had become modified, and he now believed him 
to be quite a worthy gentleman. In the course of this monologue he 
said, in an off-hand matter-of-course manner, “* We see men raised from 
the dead.” I do not now remember the precise connection in which the 
expression was used, and have not yet been able to make up my mind 
as to what he meant, but there can be no doubt that he said it seriously. 
For ought I know, the Spiritualists claim this power. 

The meeting was called to order by some one’s moving that brother 
W. take the chair. The singing with which it is customary to open their 
meetings was dispensed with, and then some opening remarks were made 
by the chairman. He lamented very much the difficulty of identifying 
spirits, and stated that undoubtedly they did assume false names in order 
to give greater weight to their communications. (What nice Spirits !) 
After him succeeded several speakers less noticeable, and I was disap- 
pointed at finding that some whom I had supposed mere spectators were 
deeply tainted. The visitor to an insane asylum sees many whose cheer- 
ful and innocent looks make him doubt that they are patients until their 
first rambling sentences convince him of his mistake, and it was so in 
this assembly of Spirit Rappers. I sometimes could not help thinking 
for a moment that the whole thing was after all a farce, and that none 
really believed what they said. Isoon heard something that tried my 
belief in their sincerity more than ever, but their credulity as to facts 
seemed to rise with the occasion and appeared equal to any flight. One 
person read from a paper a paragraph narrating an instance where a 
spirit was distinctly felt and had seized a man by the wrist; he wished to 
know whether any person present had met with such a case as this. He 
(honest ninny that he was) must admit that he had not. Such a ques- 
tion in such a place was sure to receive a satisfactory answer. A spirit 
of invention that forges lies and seeks for hearers to stuff them into, will 
never be backward when the hearers themselves are clamorous for food 
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to satisfy their gaping credulity. The question not only met with one 
response, it received a dozen; there was an eager race to see who could 
tell the biggest lie; spirits were not only felt but seen; happy and 
fortunate was the speaker who came last, for he had a chance to outstrip 
them all; and truly he did. I cannot give a connected account of this 
man’s performance, but shall content myself with a mere sketch written 
down from memory; but it does not contain by any means the worst 
things he said. He began with a prayer, and from that slided off by un- 
perceptible degrees into a stump-speech, so that although his remarks 
undoubtedly contained both, it was impossible to say where the one 
ended and the other began. He stood the whole time on the edge of 
the platform, with his eyes closed, and in a stiff erect attitude, occasion- 
ally moving his arm with a quick, violent and mechanical gesture. This 
I at first supposed to be merely the result of his awkwardness, but I after- 
wards ascertained that it was assumed for an object, for in the course of 
his remarks this (at the best) poor deluded fanatic declared that his body 
was now entirely out of his own power, and was the “medium” through 
which “a convention of spirits of the sixth circle” were addressing that 
assembly. And since names were of use to some he would state that 
“the convention was composed of Washington, Franklin, Adams, Fox, 
Wesley, Byron, and others.” He then proceeded to state in what partie: 
ulars his opinions had been changed since the time when he “ was alive 
and in the flesh.” 

The epithets used in the beginning of this article may have appeared 
harsh to some, but I trust they do not now, for insanity is the mildest 
word that can be applied to the man who utters such ravings, and to the 
people who sit and listen to him with grinning satisfaction er gaping awe- 
struck superstition. 

There is one branch of this subject that is almost too painful to dwell 
upon. It is melancholy to reflect that some men, eminent in their 
various professions, should be deluded by this thing, but the fact itself 
furnishes no shadow of an argument for Spiritualism. Ever since the 
world began great men have been deluded, and no error has ever been 
started but can claim the sanction of some great name. Some eminent 
men were deceived by the celebrated Cock Lane Ghost, so similar to this 
imposture. William Cowper was subject for a time to a delusion almost 
identical with that of Spiritualists, had a man to dream for him, and 
sometimes heard voices on waking in the morning, directing him what to 
do during the day. Sad therefore as is the position of these men, it is 
not unprecedented, and while we must be grateful for their valuable past 
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services we are not bound to tolerate for an instant the base superstitions 
to which, in their declining years, they have so unworthily lent their 
names. But these men are exceptions to the mass of Spiritualists. It is 
proverbial that superstition and scepticism are not far apart, and they are 
united in many of these men. Many who before were sceptics are now 
Spiritualists. Men who found the truths of Christianity too hard to 
believe have accepted these impossible fictions. Some of them are filled 
with an insane thirst for notoriety, and being unable to find any other 
means of becoming conspicuous, leap upon this dung-hill and crow over all 
the rest of the world. 

Such is a faithful, unexaggerated narrative of what happened at this 
meeting, and no words are too strong to express the mingled indignation, 
contempt and abhorrence, which we ought to feel at this coarse tamper- 
ing with the most hallowed subjects. I left before the performance was 
over, and everything had been so strange that when I quitted the hall I 
felt as if I had been straying into a distant country and been witnessing 
the ceremonies of Eastern pagans or mountebanks. 


Criticism. 


In the King’s name, let fall your swords and daggers.—Play of Critic. 


Ut sepe summa ingenia in occulto latent, exclaimed Plautus. How 
often genius is kept in obscurity or crushed in its first essay by surgical 
criticism. In the University as well as in the world, timid talent must 
languish, unless it chances to fall upon the appreciation of a coterie who 
detect ability in ambush, and feel it a subjective duty to encourage in 
another the genius which inspires themselves, and are filled with com- 
punctions if they do not. Goldsmith would have died of sheer sorrow, 
had not the bruinlike but generous Dr. Johnson sought for him and 
saved him ; and Melancthon needed the Saxon courage and sympathy of 
Luther. But sometimes (and it is sad) genius is combined with little- 
ness, and then shows a wonderful want of tact: for unmindful of its 
empire and judicial duty in the world of letters, it descends to the pit, 
to box and brandish the small arms, and invariably loses both dignity 
and temper. There are, it is true, some literary sans culottes who merit 
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severity, but contempt and silence is better than fulmination. It is 
unworthy of real genius to take an awful, didactic attitude, and pass ex 
cathedré critiques on new worth, struggling upward through the mass of 
jealousy, old maxims, musty style, and the egotism of age, which bury 
from the sunlight of inspiration, and coop up all growth of originality. 
For these very censors, who handle the imperium with so much gusto, 
and are so laconic in their death-warrants, may be themselves enticed in 
turn with effect, for even the instep of the Apollo Belvidere was found 
to be unnaturally large by a poor cobler. 

It would be a thrilling inquiry to enter upon, to wit: which method 
of expression has been most active in the development of science and 
literature ?—the rigid, prosaic style of the metaphysician—the glossy, 
elaborate, and unimpeachable style of the essayist, like Addison, or the 
sharp, angular style, the bold flights, and climax of such writers as 
Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Burke. 

With only a hint towards those impassioned and bold writings of men 
termed original, which have produced such convulsions in_ political 
history, and effected such results in society, we pass on, frankly of the 
opinion that they are coequal in importance. 

Let not the writer, then, whose chief happiness is found in giving his 
subject “a tawdry suit of laced qualifications,” who studies rythm and 
cadence before argument, who loves a graceful period better than a point 
gained, who would go on a pilgrimage to Mecca for a trope of rhetoric, 
whose aim results in mere linked sentences, polished and rounded, ad 
unguem, condemn as fustian, the rugged and original expressions of the 
warm thinker, who concentrates in one word, odd though it is, half a 
dozen of the lukewarm, moonlight sentences of the former—who looks 
out upon life and mankind as a sphere of reform, and with prophetic 
soul strikes out with a philanthropic and firm purpose, into new lines of 
thought, whose garb must of force be a novel style, for he loves to deal 
the Ajax Telamonian home thrusts, instead of the polite, carte, and tierce 
of the effeminate Paris. 

There is a vital difference between your smooth sentence fashioner, and 
your rugged thinkers. The one writes oljectively, the other subjectively. 
The one draws a landscape, throws a Claude Lorrain light around, and is 
himself a Heyblean bee in the middle of it—he describes admirably, 
resembles the poet, lulls also suspicion of bad syntax, but shows himself 
behind the arras, moving the panorama, and setting up the rainbows. 
The latter is in his subject—they are a unit; it is not his style that is so 
unique, it is his thought ; he wants you to see not himself exactly, but 
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but his thought, and has to come near you personally, so as to thrust 
the apex in your face if you do not. 

Educated men ought to be more generous and not so prodigal of 
harsh verdicts. Often without a blush, do they send to the tomb of the 
Capulets, talents far superior to their own, and others see it and recognize 
their motives. The writer of this, presented in disguise a fine extract 
from Burkg to a professional man not a thousand miles off, and saw it 
perfectly anatomized. Jeffrey was glad to eat his own words afterwards, 
when he discovered the object of his truculent criticism, in the irritated 
Byron. An anonymous article of our own grand Mr. Irving, was once 
dreadfully hacked and mutilated by a fussy little critic, and reminds u 
of Walter Scoti’s big dog Maida, who never lost his gravity when yelped 
about, by the little terriers who followed him. 

Now don’t be alarmed ; reviews are indeed necessary, but let not the 
function of eliminating error and exposing it with the spirit of Cato, of 
an impartial and necessary censorship, lapse into a “ green eyed jeal- 
ousy,” and Calmuck assault on mere style, into the temper of Procrustes 
who would crush down in his vice and render monotonous thoughts 
which would spring back on removing the pressure, as elastic as ever. 

Poor Coleridge was eccentric in style, and never had any ;eace from 
some who did not scruple to steal his life-fire to enkindle humanity at 
large, and glorious is it that now he is loved and appreciated ; for often 
was he made to feel that like Petrarch nature had made him different 
from other people—“ singular d’ altra genti.” 

He was accused by those who were not worthy of his notice, of 
repetition, an unjust charge, which, if true even, is to his honor, for he 
did not steal from others, and it is said, a certain divine race of horses 
recruit their fainting powers after a heat, by opening one of their own 
veins with their teeth. 

We have remarked that there are three styles of writing, all of 
equal merit,—which should get along without jostling,— which redeem 
the world’s intellect from painful sameness and idiosyncrasy, and give 
light and shade to an otherwise staring uniformity. 

One preliminary remark and we will consider briefly these styles 
and their intrinsic worth. 

Tersness and immediate conviction is the grand aim of all styles of 
writing which do not aim at a poetical result. The novel writer may 
amplify, for he must be an artist,—he wishes to please, not to con- 
vince. The effective writer will not wrap flowers of rhetoric about 
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the sword and blunt its force ; he may have polish, but it is that of the 
Damascus blade, not for ornament, but to facilitate its thrust. 

And now, the style of the Metaphysician. ‘This must of necessity 
be Spartan, alphabetical, and uniform Stern logic is rather hostile to 
the afflatus animi, or moments of visions. A strict terminology with 
a thin edge that Saladinlike shall cut a cushion with a sword, and split 
a metaphysical hair with a broad-axe at ten paces—an eager search 
after the most homely expressions as being common to the most 
minds, not as always the most significant, or best understood by 
literati, but by the unlearned, for moral truth must be hewn out for the 
whole race by these necessary masons, whose office and just pride it is 
by a process flinty and dry, it is true, to lay the ground-plans of the 
world’s thoughts and heart, the substratum of all rational action and 
science—and they wish their words to be so plain that he who runs 
may read, for they write to prompt to religion, sincerity and heart-work, 
not so much to delight and adorn the intellect, as to content and sublimate 
the soul. Hence this cold style is a touchstone of sincerity, the 
diamond is within the rugged ore and must be sought for with tears 
and faith ; and there are no beauties external, or fabrics to beguile 
into a moment’s listlessness or skepticism. With nothing in style to 
divert, the true heart comes at once to the summum bonum. 

Let us revere then this method so self-sacrificing for us, that looks 
to the ends rather than to the means. 

And the smooth style of the essayist is of equal worth. The 
world’s ruggedness is relieved by expanse of smooth lakes and verdant 
lawns. The gentle stream, meandering quietly through the meadows 
gives grace and beauty to the landscape. In the long run, it is as 
useful and as ornate, as the tumbling cataract or mountain torrent, but 
we would not forego the latter, and nature’s complete taste ordains 
both. We wish not all monotony, or all things rugged or grotesque. 
Differences in style, after all, are but differences in constitution. 
Addison, Goldsmith, and Irving, are men of gentle temper, of unyield- 
ing good humor, of a constant equilibrium, who can step aloof from 
the smoke and din of events, retire into an elegant abstraction and 
look speculatively out upon human nature, not ascetical, but yet retiring, 
preferring to paint and quote humanity free from the vexation of its 
political and social duties, rather than center into a valorous sympathy 
with it, and fight its battles against oppressions, despots, false prophets, 
and infidel philosophy. They are too amiable and graceful for pun- 
gent dispute, a kind of Non-resistants in letters, our worthy conser- 
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vatives and antiquaries, who keep the dust off of antique tomes, and 
garner up the maxims and beauties of past intellect. Others reform 
and prophesy, and hew out the “ Simplons for society to advance ; 
they smooth the rugged ways, relieve the friction, wreath the wheels, 
and write its history.” 

Now we beg pardon for alleging one fault against this class of 
writers—it is, that they, of all others, are the most ungenerous critics. 
Seeking to detect the elegancies, or ridiculous features in literature 
and social life, they come to regard their own style as the central 
idea, the only standard, and all deviations are more or less heresies ; 
hence they look not to the warm, impassioned soul, couched in a 
writer’s style, a brusque word, or inelegant phrase shocks and con- 
demns. They believe themselves a golden zone, and the outside 
belts are frigid. They are apt to forget that men’s minds are not all 
run in the same mould ; thatto make some strong writers adopt their 
own central standard would ruin them ; that if they themselves show 
life in their style, others might have the form but not the animus, and 
you would think of Socrates’ remark when he saw a beautiful woman, 
“What a pity such a beautiful woman should be a walking statue.” 
Thus is there danger of bowing at the shrine and fulfilling genuflec- 
tions while the spirit escapes unnoticed. Rochefocault well says, 
“A man who is always well satisfied with himself is seldom so with 
others, and others are as little pleased with him.” Criticism should 
always then be reluctant. 

Finally, the style of the original Writer. 

Now we do not like Carlyle’s wholesale coinage of words. But do 
not extinguish him for that. If they are jagged, they are only the 
stalactites of a deep cave, and they may hurt our heads, but the deep 
cave would not be so wonderful without them. After all, the oddities 
of some original writers are not in their words, but in their thoughts ; 
strike out their quaint words and the thought is denuded—tost. 
There is somehow a strength in his shaggy phrases as mysterious as 
in Samson’s hair. Thomas Fuller, Junius, and a host of writers, 
wrote in simple words enough, and yet are accused of bombast, and 
why ? it is in their thoughts, and they designed it to be—they had an 
end to attain. The very oddity of writers secures attention, while 
others are quietly inurned in dust upon the shelf. Novelty strikes us, 
and we demand it. Common gold-leaf binding we are tired of, and we 
take up sooner the odd, antique bound volume, just because it is odd. 

Remove what is severely termed gasconade in some French writers, 
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and their power of aggression evaporates. Confine the swollen 
thoughts of Victor Hugo, Michelet and Lamartine within the old 
smooth groove channels, and all angles, fretwork, and impetus is lost. 
The fact is, there are “ many men of many minds.” Men are at issue 
not so much on style as on thoughts, and to think to make men write 
alike, is like the above mentioned robber, Procustes, extending his 
captives on an iron bedstead, stretching the short and cutting off the 
too long—a process very destructive to some, though a reason of free- 
dom to others. 

Let no one condemn a writer superficially, or look at mere phrases, 
but go under the surface and examine the force and strength of thought. 
“ Qui heret in litera, heret in cortice.” Whoever clings to the letter 
clings to the bark, says an old proverb, and it is true. 

We have preferred to write in this sociable way, not in a captious 
or advice-giving spirit, but with a desire to soften the asperities of our 
College intercourse, to lower our self-conceit, and to ascertain our true 
bulk. We may all learn something from each other, and we may 
all learn, too, to be careful about building in our pride airy fabrics that 
will tumble in ruins around us, a year after we graduate. 

An article of more thought would have been gratifying to us, as we 
take leave of the “ Lit;” but we have sacrificed our ambition here to 
a sense of usefulness. T. 


The Washing Dap. 


A very great number of years ago, 

How many precisely I really don’t know, 

(But if anxious for dates, go elsewhere to learn ’em,) 
There dwelt in the midst of the ‘“‘ Mare Internum,” 

On an island of very contracted dimension, 

Unworthy a moment of our attention, 

(A spot that we Yankees would scarcely have linked on, 
But in those ancient days there was many a thing done 
That we in our time could hardly have winked on, 
And this little island was then called a kingdom)— 
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There dwelt an old chap who was King of the place— 
Now he had a young daughter with a very fair face, 
And a form the very ideal of grace, 
The heiress apparent to the throne of Phaecia, 
And her name do you ask? Well, it was n’t Lucretia, 
Nor any sweet name that pronouncing I’d please you, 
But a simple, harsh, rough, unpoetical name, 
That would n’t excite the most transient flame— 
Though so fair, yet Nausicaa, (thus we are taught,) 
Had what we should consider a serious fault, 
Though perhaps in those days it was n’t so thought— 
She was not very neat-—(and I blush to relate it, 
Though bound as a truthful narrator to state it)—- 
She was not very neat in the care of her wardrobe, 
And her clothes showed the need they were in, of a hard rub. 
But one night in a dream the “ gleaming eyed goddess,” a 
Person of whom we read much in the Odyssey, 
Stood by her bedside, and whisperingly told her that 
If she hoped to be married before she should older get, 
If she ever expected the young men to propose, 
She had better reform and wear better clothes. 
“On this hint” she acted, as the old darky said 
When brought up to trial for daring to wed 
An innocent white girl, of wonderful charms, 
Who had cast herself into his rascally arms, 
Beguiled by hearing him spinning his yarns— 
On this hint she acted, and the damsel turned over, 
And Bridget who slept in the garret above her, 
Heard a deep resolution that she’d have a lover 
Ere the light of the next washing day should be over— 
And from this strong purpose no power should move her. 
Well, washing day came—of course it was Monday ; 
Though I ’m not informed that those heathen knew one day 
From another ; or even knew how to keep Sunday. 
After breakfast was over, and the dishes all washed, 
To her royal paternal Nausicaa rushed— 
“Pa, please your Majesty, I wish you'd tell John 
To get up a cart and put the dirty clothes on, 
And take me and Bridget down to the pond— 
There ’s a heavy week’s washing, too much for one, 
And if she does n’t have help, Bridget won’t get it done.” 
The monarch looked down from his lofty throne, 
And answered in royalty’s gentlest tone, 
While his face with a smile of benignity shone— 
“ Does our daughter think she oughter? 
Then we would n’t wish to thwart her, 
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Go, go, princess royal, accomplish your work, 
But first sew a button on our linen shirt. 
Ho! John, you rascal! d’ ye hear? Now go, 
And get up the wagon, and don’t be slow, 
For if you are, you ’ll certainly bear 
Somewhere on your person, a royal scar. 
The young princess, John, wants to go to the river, 
So take her down there, you rascal, and leave her. 
Don’t stand there, sirrah, and quake and quiver, 
But stir your stumps, get rid of your dumps, 
Or your pate will get some Herculean thumps.” 
“So please your Majesty, I will,” 
Quoth John, and bowed his head until 
He made both ends meet on the floor, 
Then backward vanished out the door. 


* * ” * * * * 


“The rolling sun,”—although, to make bold, 
And a great absurdity plainly unfold, 
The people generally ought to be told 
That the sun as yet has never rolled, 
Yet the poets who say it are manifold— 

“The rolling sun” had nearly done 

The race he had that morning begun, 
When this fair maiden, and Bridget her girl, 
With their clothes all wet, and their hair out of curl, 
Amused themselves on the grassy strand 
With tossing a ball from hand to hand, 
When from Bridget’s hand it quickly popped, 
And into the water suddenly dropped ; 
As the ball sunk into the sluggish stream, 
Nausicaa gave a terrible scream. 

Now, as you must know, on the night before, 
Half a mile below, there was cast on the shore 
A famous leader of the Trojan War, 
Who, since that ten years’ siege was o’er, 
Had wandered about in condition forlorn, 
Till his boots were worn out, and his trowsers torn ; 
Being left rather suddenly by the wreck of his bark, 
He had floundered around in the woods in the dark, 
Till stumbling over a verdant mound, 
He fell and measured his length on the ground ; 
When being too tired or lazy to rise, 
He lay till sleep had o’erpowered his eyes. 
When the sun arose, he continued his doze, 
And uttered melodious sounds through his nose; 
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But that awful scream that Nausicaa gave, 
When her beautiful ball sunk beneath the dark wave, 
Struck on his dull ear as he lay sleeping there, 
With such force that he jumped full a foot in the air; 
«“ Jerusha!” he cried, “ well, now! what in thunder? 
To what sort of land have I come now, I wonder # 
A shriek sure I heard as when on a time 
All my lovely companions were turned into swine, 
And sought for my aid with their loud squeaking voices ; 
Jerusha! I ’ll go and see what the noise is.” 
So he rising advanced to the edge of the wood, 
And getting behind a thick bush there he stood, 
While the balls of his eyes nearly gushed from their place 
And his opening mouth oceupied half his face— 
He saw the young Princess of Coreyca there, 
With her golden hair and her form so fair, 
And cried as he gazed with incredulous stare, 
rav Oedv! if for me you ’ve a care, 
O where am | now, I pray tell me where? 
These forms before me are certainly human, 
Not even my wife is a handsomer woman. 
T’ll speak to them though, be they women or witches, 
But how shall I hide this great hole in my breeches? 
O me miserum! QO cruel Calypso! 
How could you send me away on my ship so? 
Ill walk boldly forth, tell how I’ve been troubled, 
This girl would n’t notice the hole were it doubled.” 
The girls heard a sound, and turning around, 
They saw this old soldier invading the ground— 
Both started ; one ran—Nausicaa stayed 
While the hero’s eyes wandered from mistress to maid ; 
At last taking courage he made a bold venter, 
And spoke with a bow, rrepdevra—— 
*‘L_ reckon, dear madam, you don’t know who this is, 
But be assured ma’am I ’m the hero Ulysses; 
But the shadow, it ’s true, of my former self, 
But not ready yet to be laid on the shelf— 
The trim that I’m in, is not, I acknowledge, a 
Very neat one, but hear my apology— 
My vessel last night was wrecked on your coast, 
My clothes, except what I had on, were lost, 
And all on board are food for the whale, 
Except myself, who tell you the tale ; 
I slept in the woods, and am not very clean, 
In fact, I’m hardly fit to be seen ; 
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And so you won’t be offended, I hope, 
If I ask you, ‘ how are you off for soap?’ 
And if you can give me some sort of old cloak, 
You'll oblige me extremely”—Ulysses thus spoke. 
Nausicaa answered—“ I’m happy to meet you, 
Pray stop at our house, and take tea, I entreat you, V 
My pa, by the way, is the King of Phaecia— the 
Here ’s soap, and a towel, warm water, and all lowi 
That you need for a wash, and I ’Il lend you my shawl.” Now 
Ulysses with gladness these articles took, obje 
And thanking the maiden ran down to the brook. 1 
Pretty soon he came back quite altered in mien, : 
For his hair was combed and his face was clean; 
And—to shorten a tale that ’s too long—at that minute Tt 
John came with the cart, and put the things in it; of t 
Then the Princess, the hero, and Bridget, took seat, tive 
And John started off on a trot up the street. able 
As they drove through the town, whenever they’d pass a door, 9 
The folks thought Ulysses a foreign Ambassador, 80m 
For such nondeseripts as men with shawls, fous 
Had never yet graced the Phaecian halls. ; 
As the damsel expected, the Monarch addressed ; 
With the kindest of words his eminent guest; dee 
And seeing the rents in his clothes, made a loan as, 
Of a very respectable suit of his own. in 
Now how he invited his friends to tea, Ta 
& That all might have a chance to see d 
Bea The distinguished arrival, of whom they had heard ; the 
And how Ulysses never demurred, dec 
But mixed with his stories such awful big lies, al 
That those who believed, disbelieved their own eyes ; 
And how they drank, and smoked, and sung, the 
Till the roof of the Coreyean palace rung ; Me 
And how Nausicaa looked so sweet, | 
With face so pretty, and dress so neat, N 


That she brought young fellows by scores to her feet ; 
And how, in short, they’d the jolliest time, 

That ever was known in that heathen clime; 

For all this, I’m compelled by my natural modesty, 
To ask you to read in Old Homer’s Odyssey ; 

In the original Greek, you ‘Il find it, I fancy, 

An excellent tale, but I really can ’t say ; 

I found it myself, I am willing to own, 

In the work of that greatest of publishers—Buhn. 


og 


A GRAMMATICAL QUESTION. 


A Grammatical Question: 
Novi Portis vs. in Novo Porta. 


We have frequent occasion to use the Latin name of New Haven in 
the locative case. Shall we say Novi Portis or in Novo Porti? Fol- 
lowing the analogy of Latin nouns of the second declension, the form 
Novi Portis has been here often adopted. But to this there are several 
objections. 

1, The use of the genitive of the fourth declension is not directly pro- 
vided for by the general rule, as given in our common Latin grammars. 
“The name of a town in which anything is said to be, or to be done, if 
of the first or second declension and singular number, is put in the geni- 
tive; but if of the third declension or plural number, it is put in the 
ablative.” 

2. Although at first view, the fourth declension might seem to have 
some resemblance to the second, yet on a closer examination, it will be 
found to have a much closer alliance to the third. 

3. By an exception to the general rule, even a noun of the first 
declension, if it have an adjective agreeing with it, is put in the ablative ; 
as, Lonyd Alba, not Longae Albae ; Alba Helvid, not Albae Helviae ; 
in ipsd Alexandria, not ipsae Alexandriae ; Tarracind, not totae 
Tarracinae. See Ramshorn and Madvig. 

4. But a more conclusive reason, deduced from general grammar, is 
that in all the forms, whether of the first and second, or of the third 
declension, thus used to denote the place where, we have the remains of 
a locative case, which pervaded the Indo-European stock of languages, 
the termination of which was i or ¢, and not s. See Christ. Spect., 
March, 1837, p. 129. . 

From the foregoing considerations it follows, that Novo Porti, or in 
Novo Porth should be used rather than Novi Portis. 

J. W. 
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The Philosophy of Indolence. 


I rememBer when | was a boy at school, toiling with a dog-eared 
grammar and a well-thumbed lexicon over the old classic page, and just 
beginning to look forward to what | fancied to be the romance of col- 
lege life, that among the creations of the Greek mind, the story of the 
Lotos Eaters had for me a singular interest. I cared little for the long 
narrative of Ulysses’ wanderings on the island of the grim Cyclops, or 
on that of the magic Circe, or in Cimmerian shades, or for his repose 

: in Ithaca when the suitors of Penelope were dispersed, and order was 


restored to his island government; nor yet did I find pleasure in the 
account of 


“ Thebes or Pelop’s line. 
Or the tale of Troy divine.” 


But in the dreamy summer afternoons, when with my head resting on 
my dictionary on the desk, I could look out from the open window of 
the school room on the calm landscape with its waving fields of yellow 
grain, 1 used to try to fill out the picture Homer drew, and wonder if 
it could ever be realized. The island was not laid down in any map 
I knew, and this working busy age had not sent out discoverers for it. 
It was located probably far off in some southern sea, where the ripples 
break and murmur on the shore with slumbrous music, where the air 
is hazy and golden as in autumn, where the streams trinkle with a 
sleepy sound down the rocks, and where by blue and dim mountains 
faintly defined against the sky, the groves of majestic palms and ole- 
anders wave slowly in the breeze. hither had drifted the band of 
adventurers with the ‘Trojan hero, and there, as the poet tells us, 


“They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam, 
Then some one said ‘ We will return no more ;’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
’ Is far beyond the wave, we will no longer roam.’ ” 


And I thought that this fable had a deeper meaning than is at first ap- 
parent, and a world-wide significance. Do not men now seek in some 
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potent drug to find forgetfulness of worldly ills? Do they not still 
long for that quiet repose which the Lotos Eaters found? And do they 
not now say as then, “there is no joy but calm 2” 

Even now, sitting in my chamber, I find in this fable a text, in which 
lies shadowed my own theme. But I am growing half forgetful of it 
in the tumult and bustle of the college life of to-day, and as I look 
over the old catalogues, regret that I was not here rather in the good old 
days, when men with big wigs and gowns sat in the Tutors’ boxes, and 
when perhaps President Stiles reposed in the antique old arm- 
chair now standing in the Library. How I love to contrast the old 
picture of the college, where the students are represented as easy and 
grave, and bowing to the Tutors who move slowly by them, with the 
restless, busy throng who, intent upon study, now pour anxiously 
along the college walks. Then the discipline had not by gradual and 
wary approaches assumed its present severity, and there was little 
more to occupy our time than a pleasing round of pompous formalities. 
Then so many of the books we delve over were unwritten, so many of 
the tortures we are subject to were uninvented, and not even the bold- 
est imagination had conceived of a Biennial. 

But [ try to make amends for this by occasional visits to a quiet in- 
land town not far distant, where there is little to disturb my reveries, 
and where quietly I can develop the philosophy of which I write. 
There the spirit of modern improvements has not entered. It is out of 
the way of the railroad lines, and you are carried thither by the 
old-fashioned stage-coach, which, driving up to the door of the little 
inn, and setting the geese to cackling who are by the road side, starts 
the town for the moment from its quiet. The old landlord, and a few 
old men sitting in the gateways of the houses near by, move slowly 
out at your arrival. They are all old men whom you see, for the 
younger portion of the community have gone out to seek their fame 
and fortune in the wide world. The town is built in the old style, with 
queerly shaped, weather-stained houses, half embowered in the trees, 
and nearly all of them, and even the steeple of the church itself, are 
surmounted with a wooden rooster, though what its significance is in 
such a place I never could imagine. Down the middle of the streets, 
in which the grass is half grown, stand long rows of elms, which offer 
a pleasant shade to the traveler who loiters beneath them. ‘here, on 
the stoop of the old inn, it is pleasant to sit at twilight, watching the 
sign as it swings slowly in its place, or to join the group that are 
listening reverently to the stories of the “oldest inhabitant.” Nor is 
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life here without its romance. I might tell you of the legends which 
I gathered of its early Puritan settlement, or of the strange incidents con- 
nected with the uninhabited house in the outskirts of the town which 
was reported to be haunted, or my own adventure when [ wandered so 
far in the woods as to lose my reckoning, or my meeting with the old 
Peddler at evening. But 1 may offer them at some other time for your 
hospitable pages, and now must for the once hurry on. 

How strange is it that men have always formed for themselves an 
ideal in rest! In the labors of the day we look forward to the rest of 
evening, and all our lives long do we look for that rest which a secure 
old age offers us. Even the world longs for that repose which will 
follow its tumults and its battles, and how often have its wise, calm 
intellects dwelt with Kant upon the ideal of a universal peace. The 
incident which the Italian poet relates has always had for us a touch- 
jing significance. You will doubtless remember that in Italy Dante 
ells us that he met an old monk, with dusted sandals and a staff, 
wandering restlessly about, and when he asked him what he sought, he 
simply replied “ pace.” 

I have often amused myself in noticing how authors dwell upon this 
ideal, and how pleasantly they recur to their idle hours. Even rough 
Sam Johnson, sturdy old worker, when he gave some of his best papers 
to the world, entitled them The Idler. So Thomson built for us that 


stately Castle of Indolence, adorning it with all the charms of his 
fancy : 


“A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 
For ever flushing round a summer sky.” 


And so too, one of the youngest of our female poets echoes the 
strain, sentimentally singing, 


“Indolent! indolent! yes I am indolent, 
So is the grass growing, tenderly, slowly, 
So is the violet fragrant and lowly, 
Drinking in quietness, peace and content; 
So is the bird on the light branches swinging, 
Idly his carol of gratitude singing, 
Only on living and loving intent.” 


To this spirit, briefly illustrated as it is here, the world owes some 
of the fairest fruits of literature. It was not necessary for Cowper, 
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who inaugurated a new era in poetry, to tell us in his own verse that 
the world called him an idler. His quiet retreat at Olney was the 
very home of indolent luxuriant ease. How justly does Irving too say 
of Goldsmith, that “it was his truant disposition which threw an un- 
conscious charm over everything he wrote, bringing with it honeyed 
thoughts, and pictured images, which had sprung up in his mind in the 
sunny hours of idleness.” 

But the artist as well as the author loves to dwell upon those scenes 
which indicate repose in nature. The world will never cease to 
linger over the sunny landscapes of Claude, for he above all has re- 
flected upon the canvas her deep serenity. Thus artists are led to 
gather in the lands of the indolent Italian, until it has come to be the 
home of art, where the air is balmy and golden, and the sky deep and 
dreamy, as it is pictured in the fairest of their own works. Of such 
scenes does the great poet of nature sing, 


“ Not less to feed voluptuous thought 
The beautious forms of nature wrought 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breezes their own languor lent ; 
The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers.” 


And Tennyson has rarely described them more beautifully than in 
the ode beginning as follows, if my memory serves me: 


“Calm and still light on yon great plain, 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main.” 


We might fill our pages with such descriptions did our limits per- 
mit, for the repose of which we speak is the first element in art, and 
Winkelman tells us that the great characteristic of the Grecian master- 
pieces is ‘ majestic composure of attitude and expression.” 

But | hear the step of the Editor on the stairway, for from his fre- 
quent visits it has grown familiar; happily my key is turned and he 
goes away, muttering at my repeated delay. I have thus briefly il- 
lustrated my theme in literature and art, and have merely traced its 
outward forms and external relations, the preliminaries of my task. 
The philosophy of which I spoke I might give now, but I must leave 
it until another time, for in truth I am—too idle. 
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The Island Paradise. 


Foxvep in the embrace of the noble Ohio, lies the island which is his- 

torically famous as having been the residence of Blennerhassett. In that 
spot, so secluded and so full of beauty, the wearied exile sought a home 
where he might once more be at peace. The storms of political strife 
were convulsing his native land, and Blennerhassett, fondly attached to 
a life of study and retired ease, left home and kindred that he might find 
in our Western wilds the opportunity of gratifying his desires. Success 
crowned his efforts; and a few short, happy years smiled upon him in his 
beautiful island home. 

On the ground where, but lately, the humble log-cabin of the pioneer 
had stood, a stately mansion “rose like an exhalation” at his bidding, 
stretching almost entirely across the eastern end of the island, and having 
a frontage of more than a hundred feet, it presented an imposing appear- 
ance to the voyager as he descended the river. Nothing which the most 
refined and cultivated taste suggested, as a means by which the natural 
beauty of the spot could be enhanced, was left undone. A well-kept 
lawn, rivaling any in Old England, stretched from the house to the 
river; beautiful gardens bloomed on either hand; here and there stood a 
noble monarch of the forest, giving dignity to the scene; in the distance 
rolled the bright river, between banks clothed with majestic forests; and 
still further, were lofty hills, receding like wave after wave and fading on 
the horizon. The same exquisite taste reigned in the interior arrange- 
ments of the house; here was found everything which could gratify the 
eye, please the fancy, or yield solid and homely comfort. 

Blennerhassett was a man of highly cultivated mind; generous and 
open hearted in disposition ; polished and urbane in his manners; but 
unsuspecting, and little used to the ways of the world. Ile received his 
education at Trinity College, Dublin, and was admitted to the Irish Bar, 
but never practised. Possessed of an ample fortune, he rather chose to 
devote his time to intellectual pursuits and scientific investigations. When 
he left Europe for America, he brought with him an extensive and well- 
selected library, and also all the instruments necessary for prosecuting his 
studies in Astronomy, Chemistry, Electricity and Galvanism. The latter 
sciences, then in their infancy, had but recently attracted the attention 
of philosophers ; their novelty possessed great attractions for such a mind 
as Blennerhassett’s; and, accordingly, he pursued them with great 
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But if, wearied with the close application of the library or the labor- 
atory, Blennerhassett sought rest and relaxation in less laborious pur- 
suits—the studio afforded him the pleasant means of obtaining both. The 
natural beauties of the landscape; the features of beloved friends; the 
glorious visions of poets; all found subjects for his pencil. Or if sad 


\a 
memory brought up mournful recollections of his native isle, reminding 
ihe him that he was an exile, a stranger in a strange land, and he sought an 
to influence which would glide 
nd “Into his darker musings, with a mild 
- And healing sympathy, and steal away 
is Their sharpness, ere he was aware,” 
er Music lent its heavenly aid to cheer, and comfort, and enliven. Blenner- 
2, hassett was not, however, a mere copyist and imitator, only able to re- 
ig produce in sounds and colors the splendid conceptions of other minds. A 
ir fine fancy, aided by a lively imagination, enabled him to be original ; one 
st of his compositions, called “Blennerhassett’s March and Quickstep,” is 
al still extant, and shows that his ability in this direction was very consider- 
pt able. 
1e Mrs. Blennerhassett was the fit companion of such a man, the fit mis- 
a tress of such a home. Gifted with great natural abilities, and accom- 
ce plished in an extraordinary degree, she might have been one of the most 
d brilliant ornaments of English society. But like a true woman, who con- 
n sidered the household her proper sphere, and who valued the approbation 
e- of her husband more than the applause of courts, she gave up everything 
le else and devoted herself entirely to domestic duties. She sympathized 
keenly with her husband’s line of study; together they read the noble 
d classics of ancient and modern times; together they sought to under- 
it stand the arcana of nature; and their congenial tastes gave to social 
is pleasures an added zest. Nor did this excellent woman confine herself 
r, to her own household; she was as a ministering angel to the sick and 
0 the afflicted; and many now preserve her name in grateful recollection. 
n A noble, exalted character was hers; and such being the case, it is pain- 
|- ful to see what liberties modern romancers have taken with it. For in- 
s stance, a string of miserable verses, called “The Deserted Isle,” and writ- 
r ten by some modern genius, has been palmed off upon the public as the 
q production of Mrs. Blennerhassett’s pen; but her cotemporaries, even 
d those most intimate with her, never heard of this, or any similar piece, 
t before, 


Such was the home renowned far and wide as the Island Paradise, and 
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such were its amiable occupants. But happiness like theirs was too great 

to last, and, as the primeval Eden had its destroyer, so did this modern 
one. Aaron Burr, ex-Vice-President of the United States, visited the 
island for the first time in the spring of 1805. But not finding Blenner- 
hassett at home, he only remained upon the island about two hours, and 
then pursued his journey westward. All the published accounts of this 
visit are erroneous; Safford, in his Life of Blennerhassett, comes nearest 
the truth; he is mistaken in saying that Burr was accompanied by a 
Mrs. Shaw. It is probable that even thus early Burr intended telling 
Blennerhassett something of his plans, but the main object of the visit 
seems to have been to gain necessary information, before taking decisive 
steps. At any rate, after having seen Blennerhassett’s wealth and influ- 
ence, he determined at once to gain so valuable an auxiliary. The means 
employed to accomplish this design are characteristic of the deep subtilty, 
the unfathomable craft for which Burr was notorious. After returning 
to New York from his western trip, he wrote Blennerhassett a letter; in 
which, acting the part of a disinterested friend, he mingled the most 
delicate flattery with vague, but dazzling hints as to the possibility of 
acquiring immense wealth by speculating in lands at the South. This 
communication had the effect of fully rousing Blennerhassett’s curiosity, 
He was instantly flattered by the attention shown him; his coffers, al- 
ready showing the effect of the immense outlays at the island, urged him 
to action; and accordingly, he returned Burr a favorable answer. Other 
letters passed between them, and in August, 1806, they met for the first 
time, at Blennerhassett’s residence. Henceforth the whole history of the 
illustrious exile is but a gloomy tissue of disappointment, suffering and 
wrong. He joined Burr's traitorous and ill-fated expedition ; his time, 
his talents, his property, were all devoted to the cause, and its failure 
brought ruin upon him. 

After the plans of Burr had been prostrated by the vigilance of the 
authorities, both he and Blennerhassett were forced to seek safety in 
flight. The whole country was aroused, and every effort was being made 
to bring them to justice. Now that the whole extent of the danger was 
revealed, men no longer felt that vague, undefined dread of impending 
calamity, which no prudence could foresee and no skill avert, but vigor- 
ously exerted themselves for the public good. Several of the principal 
conspirators were at length arrested, and brought to Richmond, Va., 
for trial. Burr being the master-spirit, was first brought to the bar. 
Everything conspired to make this trial memorable in the annals of the 
country. Never before had such an array of talent been seen here; the 
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judge, every man of the counsel, the prisoner himself, were renowned for 
their intellectual powers and their learning. The high social position of 
the accused, the fact that he had filled with distinguished ability the 
second office in this great Republie, and that he had solemnly sworn to 
support the Constitution, aggravated the guilt of his offense. Had a 
generous and noble spirit impelled him to use his great talents and 
mighty influence for the good of the race, an immortality of honor, love 
and respect would have been his. The character of Hastings, as drawn 
by Macaulay, will stand equally well for a portraiture of Burr, and in it 
can be discovered the reason of his infamy; in his high place he had so 
borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved him, and 
that hatred itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. 

Nothing sufficient to warrant a conviction on the charges of treason or 
misdemeanor, could be proved against Burr, and he was accordingly dis- 
charged. Proceedings against the others were also dropped, since the 
charges were the same in all the cases, and government had not sue- 
ceeded in convicting the chief criminal. The grand jury of Ohio after- 
wards brought in bills against Burr, Blennerhassett and others, and these 
bills are pending even at the present day. 

When finally released, Blennerhassett gathered together the remnants 
of his once splendid property, and moved into the northern part of Mis- 
sissippi. Once more, a few years of prosperity and comparative happiness 
were his; but reverses followed. The war of 1812, breaking out about 
this time, destroyed the market which southern cotton had always found 
in England, and thus Blennerhassett lost the only means left of retrieving 
his fortunes. 

During the remaining years of his life, he was alluréd from place to 
place, by hopes as bright and unreal as the rainbow. In 1819 he re- 
moved to Montreal in the hope of obtaining a vacant judgeship, but was 
disappointed. Reduced almost to absolute poverty, he had no resource 
left but to prosecute some reversionary claims in Ireland, which he had 
hitherto considered worthless. This effort failed; and he applied for a 
place under the English government, but met with no better success, 
“Having resided a sufficient time with a maiden sister in England to 
find his plans for the future prostrated, he removed to the island of 
Guernsey. Here, in the year 1831, wearied with the turmoil of life, he 
sank to his eternal rest in the sixty-third year of his age.” Thus closed 
the eventful life of a man, who, though not great, has yet won a place 
in the memories of all men by his virtues, his talents, and his suffer- 
ings. 

31 
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Mrs. Blennerhassett shared all her husband’s wanderings, and after his 
death returned to this country. She lived for some years in New York 
city, and several times petitioned Congress, with the hope of obtaining 
reparation for property destroyed on the island. But she was unsuccess- 
ful, and after lingering a few years in poverty and obscurity, she passed 
away. No weeping relatives performed for her the last sad duties of re- 
spect; by stranger hands her eyes were closed and her body committed 
to the tomb. 

The glory of the Island Paradise has long since faded ; its splendid 
mansion has been leveled with the ground; and its once happy occu- 
pants are gone. All is ruin where once beauty reigned supreme; and 
this ruin is attributable to Aaron Burr solely. The baneful influence of 
that great, bad man, of whom it has been truly said, “he cherished no 
friendship: he returned unhonored the drafts of gratitude: he kindled 
by the very fireside of hospitality the flames of Just,” lured the unsuspect- 
ing Blennerhassett to deliberate destruction. We may imagine that as 
that dark spirit, seamed with the scars of terrible sins, wrestled in mortal 
agony with death, the remembrance of this great wrong must have 
forced itself upon him, and added tenfold bitterness to the stings of re- 
morse. E. 


Archibald Braxton. 


(Continued from page 187.) 


A rew weeks elapsed and the fall term opened. The old barracks 
that had stood so dreary and forbidding in appearance through the heat 
of summer, with their brick walls growing darker and more sun-baked, 
as successive days were added to their age, seemed to throw off their 
sullen shadows at the evidence of life around them. The huge, iron- 
sheeted doors of the halls swung back,—the faded green blinds were 
thrown open, and the windows, with their ancient, narrow little panes 
revealed ;—like the sudden opening of a masked battery, or the trans- 
formation of a sleepy merchant-man into a double-decker, riddled with 
ports and bristling with the signs of vigorous activity. 

The old bell rang out from its tower with an iron clang, with a joy- 
ous, clear note, as it recognized the old tone, and rejoiced in freedom 
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from its long continued silence. Freshmen heard the clamor with a 
sense of wonder, and the more initiated shuddered as the sharp 
tongue of the ancient bell-dame warned them that the days of rest 
were over. ‘The dark entries teemed with life, and their worn steps 
echoed back the sound of shuffling feet. Seniors, who but last term 
wore frockcoats and no whiskers, now indulged in the long tails and 

exuberant foliage,—who but last term pitched cents and run races in 

the rear of College, now were sauntering lazily along the same paths 

with the dignity of four classes on their burdened shoulders. 

The excited Freshmen bustled up and down with assumed import- 
ance as they chaffered with the College sweeps for articles of furni- 
ture, gave orders to the barrow-men and carpet-shakers, and believed 
they were obeyed. Porters struggled up the long stairs, staggering 
under loads of trunks and boxes, tables, chairs, and bedding. Dusky 
faces met you upon every landing, proffering their assistance in rejuve- 
nating stoves, ready to become obedient boot blacks for a “ mere con- 
sideration.” Once more the long-legged dunners of our friends, the 
tradesmen, made their visits frequent to the College grounds. Once 
more, “ Editors of the Yale Lit,” sat with barricaded doors,—scratch- 
ing their weary heads in silence as they wrote their leaders for the 
coming number, starting, as a foot-fall or a whistle warned them that 
the “ Devil’? might be near them. Little feet were pattering on the 
stairway and bright faces peeped in at the room doors with a-—“ Want 
some flowers to-day, sir,”—“ Apples, sir,”—‘“ Popped corn !”—Poor 
litle bipeds! They were ignorant that the day was coming when 
they would be ousted by an indefatigable Dutchman who could open 
pockets while he drew smiles with a talismanic ‘“ Goot bye, shentle- 
mens.” College was now fairly open, to the sorrow of the students 
and the gratification of their attachés. 

In a front room of the upper story of “Old South,” with the sun 
beating down upon his polished boots as they rest upon the scratched 
sill of the window, sits A. B., Esq., member of the Senior class in a 
venerable institution. Comfortably wrapped up in a Persiene, with a 
gold embroidered scull cap drawn carelessly upon his forehead,—he is 
meditating. We at least infer so, from the abstracted way in which 
he is gazing at the smoke wreaths, as they curl up lazily from the end 
of his cigar. Percival is writing busily at a secretary near by. The 
appearance of the room has been much improved by the presence of a 
large number of books, well-bound, and selected, most of them 
apparently recent from the shelves of the bookseller, and forming a 
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good nucleus for a library. Evidently, Archy is preparing for his 


future labors, looking to the day of graduation and its after duties. 
“ Perce.” 


“Well?” 

_ “ Do you remember that little blue-eyed girl at Miss E 3” 

“Yes, what of her?” 

“ Why, she was confounded pretty,—that ’s all, and—and, as she’s 
here now, I ’ve a great mind to call on her.” 

“ What do you think Sophy ’d say to that ?” 

“ Hang Sophy !” was the ungallant reply,—“ I hope, Ned, you ’re 
not fool enough to suppose I cared anything for her,—why, man, she 
has ’nt one single particle of intellect,—found that out in time, thank 
Heaven,—she does well enough for a flirtation or sv, but to think of 
those great black eyes goggling one for a life time! Faugh! No 
Sir !—and A. B., Esq., in his horror at the vivid picture drawn by his 
imagination, threw his cigar out the window, rose most energetically 
from his arm-chair, and sat down again. 

“Strange alteration of sentiments, Archy,—I ’m afraid your letters 
to Constance last term would n’t match well with your present action.” 

“Oh, well, you may think what you please ; I ought to know what! 
am about, though.” 

“ Certainly you ought,” replied Percie, drily, but the question now 
is, doyou ”” 

“To be sure I do,”—and to prove his knowledge and divert atten- 
tion, Archy leaned forward to touch off a powder package which by 
dexterous management he had landed on the window of the friend 
below him, and was most industriously striving to set fire to with a 
piece of lighted punk tied to a long string,—* There she goes !” 

“Who goes, Sophy or the blue eyes ?” 

“ No,—the powder :—blew out three panes, and scared Collins half 
to death ; hold on till 1 see the fun,”—and glad of an excuse to get out, 
away went the owner of the gown and skull-cap to the room below. 

“ Varium et mutabile famina,” says the Poet,—might we not, 
with equal justice and with more propriety, substitute for “ feemina”— 
Senior. Oh ye fair ones who make Grove Hall sunny by your pres- 
ence, and remove the shadows which would else be clustering in 
Crown street,—look twice, we beseech you, and think often, before 
trusting to the india-rubber conscience of a—Senior. 


“Take care, take care, 
He is fooling thee!” 
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A few days after the above scene, a strange looking party, four or 
five in number, issued from the entry. Their coats of the coarsest 
fustian, seemed to have had their tails appropriated to make flaps for 
the numerous pockets, while the boot legs ran up to a most aspiring 
length and the tout ensemble of each individual was the nearest to that 
of a submarine diver in his armor, or bisected merman with a pair of 
india-rubber boots on. A long gun, powder-flask and shot-pouch, 
added to each, finished the equipment and prepared the ducking party 
to do execution in the harbor and astonish all the feathered population. 
Jumping in a carriage which was waiting for them at the corner, they 
were whirled off rapidly down street, over the Wharf bridge and 
towards the “Light.” ‘Thence exchanging their conveyance were 
soon gliding stealthily along the water or among the sedges as they 
bent beneath the pressure of the punt,—moving forward in obedience 
to the steady push of the boatman. 

“There ’s a chance,”—bang !—bang !—“ bagged them both !”—* no 
you did ’nt either”—and the sport goes on till the birds grow scarce and 
the “ Shanghai” larder is supplied. Night is coming on, too, and the 
party giving up the sporting with reluctance, creep back to New 
Haven in high spirits and with wearied bodies, to renew it at some 
future season. 

Thus the Senior year is passing, amid multiplicity of lectures,—and 
most arduous duties,—a strange mixture of the student and the man of 
leisure—a commingling of anticipations for the future, pleasure and 
hard labor for the present, and regrets for past time. One afternoon 
saw our friend on horseback, dashing on the Avenue or along the main 
street, and another kept him with a closed door to the completion of a 
labored essay, or in close attention to a chapter on Morality or Meta- 
physics, to say nothing of “Self-government,” and “ Political Econ- 
omy.” One night, at the concert, or the party, or the lecture, and 
another, on the floor of the political arena, as he sought the Freshmen 
suffrage, ran for office, and electrified them by most eloquent addresses, 
and Society enthusiasm,—until he had gained the Presidency. 

Time flew by in the last year upon eagle pinions, and the spring 
vacation and its cramming were upon them before they had realized 
the passage of the two terms. ‘Then in quick succession came 
“Biennial” with its anxious moments,—the last day’s examination,— 
the “ degree” gained and the joyous “ Presentation.” The long list 
of Caroli, Gulielmis, Archibaldi, et cetera have been read off from the 
steps of the Chapel pulpit, the Latinity of the Seniors tested, the Class 
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Valedictory given, and the Poem applauded. The _half-starved 
Alumni come forth from the Faculty dinner to enjoy the desert of the 
afternoon. 

There is one spot where the Elms stretch their long arms,—not “in 
quest of thought,” as our friend “ Nicholas” tells us, but as though 
they would afford their friendly shade to make pleasant the last scene 
of the academic life. Seated in a circle in this place, which has been 
so often trampled by the “ stag-dance” of preceding classes, and made 
hallowed by associations which will cling around such,—are the 
present Graduates. They have met together for the last time asa 
body, for they will not all be present at the closing ceremony of Com- 
mencement, nor all answer to the muster in the future Class reunions, 
It is hard to tell whether such a ceremony should be sad or joyous, for 
despite the boisterous merriment and exuberance which arises from 
the prospect of a freedom, there is something tender in the thought of 
meeting for the last time, to break strong ties, and lose individuality as 
a Class forever. 

In the center of the circle are the class Band, with horns, flutes, 
and violins, braying, piping, or saw-filing, at the option of the owners,— 
toot,—toot,—bum,—bang,—boo-o-o—in a most melodious discord. 
Songs are distributed, pipes filled, and the smoke cloud rises,—trem- 
bles as the chorus of a hundred voices rings out ina merry cadence, 
and then breaking, soars off,—a fit emblem of the separation of those 
at whose parting it received its birth. 

** Braxton on the history of the Class !” 

“ The Class History,’—* Braxton !—Braxton !” 

“ In a moment, gentlemen,”—and our hero mounts upon a cask and 
proceeds to give in burlesque a description of Class exploits and the 
wonderful success of its early graduates. Speeches follow, and the 
joke, and song, till the lengthening shadows bring a warning, and a 
preparation for the final ceremony. The ring is spread out, the last 
pipes smoked in College, laid down,—and the “ Stag-dance,” with its 
rush, and their destruction ended. Again the ring forms, and each 
classmate moves around it to grasp each hand for the last time, and 
exchange a parting blessing. 

The band strikes up, and the long procession march around the 
College, plant their ivy, and return to cheer the buildings. The bell 
whirls round with a brazen clamor,—the promoted Classes hasten to 
their seats in Chapel, while at leisure in the galleries, Braxton, Percie, 
and their classmates look down at Alumni on the scene before them. 
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Reader, as the Editors of the Class of ’55 end their labors, we 
must end our story. Archibald has bored us quite as much as you ; 
ofitimes have we had an inclination to expel him, or to sink him witha 
mill-stone necklace in the waves of Lethe. If, however, in the 
semblance of a story we have painted true scenes of our College life 
and recorded some allusions which may in the future bring back 
pleasant memories, we have not failed in the object of our labor, and 
with thanks for your attention would now bid you 


“Dale, vale, in oternum, vale!” 


Club Notes. 


“The turnpike road to people’s hearts, I find, 

Lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind.” 

“ LucusraTE for the Lit”—said one of the board editorial ; and his 
voice echoed along the walls of the almost deserted clubroom, while 
the plates and dishes, all strewn as they were in postprandial confusion, 
rattled a response to his gesture, putin by way of earnest. For but 
a half dozen of our four and twenty suntrapezites lingered at the table. 
The rest had already started for the whited sepulchre of College street, 
where subjects, skeletons, and jawbones most do congregate ; where 
Freshmen tremble when they are initiated, and Seniors put on the cap- 
stone of their dignity. What a regard for the “fitness of things” is 
shown in its location, standing as it does right opposite to the ancient 
cemetery where lie those who experienced the wear and tear of medical 
treatment to no purpose. The law school alone can vie with it in this 
respect. The half dozen continued to break their bread and morsel their 
meat, leaving us to consider the request. Lucubrate; and why not? 
To-night we will make the attempt; for if quiet be favorable to the ca- 
coethes scribendi, to-night should produce the very crisis of the disorder. 
North College is always calm in its dignity, respectable in an eminent 
degree. But the appalling stillness which now reigns from ground floor 
to attic, in entry north and entry south, will not pass for respectability. 
It is as the dumbness of ignorance. What has become of its inmates we 
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do not know. Some of them probably may be found at Brewster's Hall, 
giving divided attention—an indefinite fraction to the lecturer, the rest 
to the fierce attacks which are made now “ to the right of them, now to 
the left of them,” with eye (not brass) artillery. The others we cannot 
account for; two were with us an hour since, but cigars were “in front 
of them,” a cloud arose, and they vanished from our vision and our room, 
The philosophers will have it, that in order to sound there must be an 
auditor; but it does not follow that there must be no such presence in 
order to perfect stillness; and we are here, erectis auribus, listening in 
vain for a footstep, and with the cacethes, consequent thereon, in vigor- 
ous existence. But where shall it vent itself? We have it. We will 
write of Shanghae. Do not turn away, reader, as you might from a 7ri- 
bune leader on foreign affairs, and our relations with China. We don't 
know anything about the celestial Shanghae, or if we did, should keep it 
to ourselves, and the china relations we propose to speak of are by no 
means diplomatic. 

Our Shanghae is in York street. No brazen prowed-vessels are neces- 
sary to reach its confines, for rubbers and brogans are sufficient with 
which to ford the waters that at times lie between it and Trumbull Gal- 
lery. There are no little people with capillary pigtails, nor any mission- 
aries there. If there be pigtails at any time, they are such de facto and 
roasted ones; if any missionaries, such only in embryo. A few years 
back, when silks and teas made up all of our Chineese imports, this ex- 
planation might have sufficed. But now, in out-of-college society at least, 
let our titular word be used, and ten to one, a barn-yard bird is meant. 
But do not, we pray you, when you read it here, conjure into presence 
a formidable looking rooster with huge spurs and comb. Our Shang- 
haes are so fortunate as, according to an ancient philosopher, to wear 
the semblance of birds without feathers. They do not slumber on 
timber cross-pieces, and certainly do not wake the early echoes of 
morning by noisy demonstrations, all such duties devolving on the Ly- 
ceum bell. 

Just when the year 1854 was beginning to be talked and written of 
in anticipation, a crisis in the history of student boarding-houses ar- 
rived. For months previous the fare there provided had been a crying 
evil, and the complaint general. Landladies worried and apologized, 
but there was no reform. For was not there the war in Europe to fall 
back upon? What a subject for one fond of tracing the progress from 
cause to effect. ‘I'he Russian bear grew uneasy in his lair, and forth- 
with men, rising from their books, more rapacious than any bear, Rus- 
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sian or other, ever was, were greeted with puny potatoes and poor 
pies, thousands of miles away at No. — College street. The ‘Turkish 
soldiers must have biead, and instanter ours became dark and ominous- 
looking. ‘They must have meat. ‘There was but one way of meeting 
thedemand. Inferior joints and lean fowls upon our platters, told what 
it was. ‘Thus matters assumed a threatening aspect. A corporeal re- 
volt seemed at hand. It promised to be a violent one—to turn the 
tables completely. But relief came ; oil was poured upon the troubled 
waters ; the Shanghae Club was born. 

It dragged through no helpless infancy, dependent upon the good 
will of those around for existence, but as Minerva sprang from the head 
of Jove, full armed, and an armfull for any celestial lover, so it rose at 
once to a “local habitation and a name.” Before that it was forty- 
eight hours old, it numbered more than a score of members, and of these 
many still remain. They rejoice in being the only real and original 
Shanghaes, and tell of its first days with as much gusto as one might 
suppose William Wyckham would of Linonia’s, could he stand in her 
present beautiful hall. Halcyon days they were. M. Guizot tells us, 
that in periods when nations (or clubs) act spontaneously, freely, with- 
out premeditation or design, we recognize what history calls their 
heroic ages. This then was the heroic age of the club. Its golden 
age has succeeded, and seems destined to continue unto the end, giv- 
ing no opportunity to the baser metals to share the glory of naming its 
durations. 

All great institutions have their peculiar characteristics. ‘The church 
Protestant, the church Catholic, this democracy and our club. The 
salient points of the first three are known to all. ‘The specific difference 
of the last is its dining hour, to wit, six o’clock. While others as dark- 
ness comes on, tablewards plod their weary way, inwardly protesting 
against tea not at all Herculean in strength, and butter it may be alto- 
gether so, our mess files lightly off to the principal meal of the day, 
their classic coena. ‘This plan, coeval with the club existence, has 
been found to work admirably. If it has any drawback, it is that it 
necessitates cold lunches at noonday, at which the only feasting done is 
that of reason, the only flowing that of sugar-house syrup. It may be 
that it is not healthy, but here as elsewhere, doctors will not agree. We 
therefore, with no criminal intent against our gastric organs, take the 
benefit of the doubt. A look at the body corporate is worth the trouble. 
The organization is strictly republican, and adorned or deformed with no 
unnecessary office. A simple — is its only distinctive station ; 
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and right well is it filled. We beg to hinitine its occupant. Lightly, 
his honors rest upon him, and his | responsibilities trustily. For after all 
he has but little to do with the keys and cares of the housewife, and 
thinks a deal more of curls than of cookery. Here are four-and-twenty 
able-bodied young men in the full performance of physical and mental 
labor. The clatter of knives and forks is loud, but the hum of conversa- 
tion louder. It would take many Hazlitt’s to write down the table-talk 
which is thrown off here day by day. 

Two interesting episodes in the club existence occur to us at the mo- 
ment. One was in its early days, the macaroni war. For notwithstand- 
ing the Italian name, there are many individuals who have no liking for 


the wheaten pipestems, and detest their insipidity. Such were many of 


the Shanghaes, and loudly did they protest against the introduction of 
the vile dish. Others clamored, take our turnips, steal our steak, but 
with our dying breath we will sing, steward, spare that dish—and it was 
spared. For as the contest thickened, so did the macaroni, and the anti- 
macs were, in very self-defense, forced to make a formal surrender; but 
to the present time, set down the day of its date as a dies irae. The 
sentiment in regard to the other event is unanimous. A bona fide sugar. 
cured ham of the best kind seems a rarity hereabouts. Such a one, how- 
ever, the club luncheoned on the other day, and by the avidity with 
which it seized upon it, testified its gratitude to the donor. An informal 
presentation of it had been made. Pop, went in a toasty way—Here’s 
to the hamlets of Ohio. The diminutive was meant to suggest pigs feet 
in futuro ; but the steward gravely remarked, ‘“ None so deaf as those 
that won’t hear.” 

We have here an epitome of college society, perfect in its way. What- 
ever topic excites the interest of Alma Maier, finds punctual mention and 
full discussion. Here are prize men, and men who are prized; men who 
excel in composition, disposition, and opposition to Know-Nothingism, 
and every other ism under the sun; debaters and wranglers; some who 
have expended much fluid over the dryest of metaphysical points, and 
made rushing an every-day practice; others who regard such practice 
“more honored in the breach than the observance,” and can decline 
telling “what the author says” upon a given point with the most imper- 
turbable dignity of tone. Do you suppose the stewardess could dis- 
criminate? Perhaps not; we have often thought that a cook’s division 
of mankind must be threefold. Heavy eaters, moderate eaters, and they 
who eat what is called nothing at all. We suspect this last class has no 
existence in college. Dr. Bethune would write, “died from eating too 
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much meat,’ as an epitaph upon the tombs of many of the American 
graduates, who do not live to receive their second degree. We fear the 
jearned gentleman is right. In no country in the world 1s that miserable 
disease, the dyspepsy, so prevalent as in our own. The men who enter 
this institution, for example, are in general spirited, hale, the sons of 
active fathers. It is by an effort only—an effort of which the German 
student knows nothing, and the Englishman but little—that they tie 
themselves down to study. The effort costs many too dearly. The 
physical will not give way entirely to the spiritual, and its claims are put 
forth most frequently at the boarding tables; farmers from the fields are 
not half so hungry as we from our tasks. We do not live to eat, but in 
eating to live, often need restraint lest we eat too much. But we are 
moralizing. William! another cup of coffee. 

We have spoken of the erigin of the club. For this it was indebted 
to the desires and necessities of the class which will next leave these 
halls. When that time comes it must end. Already it begins to feel 
the pangs of dissolution, and the breaking up last term seemed but the 
precursor of an everlasting one. Then the place which knew it shall 
know it no more for ever. Another association may be formed in the 
same locality, with the same name, and with the same regulations, but 
its identity will go no farther. Ours can have but one being, and that 
not transferable. 

This dismal March night, reader, while the wind is singing winter’s 
requiem, at each door and window—(yesterday’s snow, however, sug- 
gests that spring is as yet but a “grass widow,”)—we have attempted 
to write of the Shanghae Club. We trust that you will pardon our 
temerity, especially if you are a fellow-member; but at all events the 
record is made, and thus far our object gained. For we would have the 
antiquarian student, who many years hence may read these pages, know 
that it began successfully, flourished vigorously, and ended happily. We 
have done. The task has been a pleasant one, and in rising from it we 
feel much as we do when we ring our napkin and push back our chair 
after one of the club’s best dinners. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 
SOCIETIES. 


An oration was delivered before the Linonian Society at the eighth regular 
meeting of this term, by Mr. G. C. Robinson, of the Junior Class,—subject— 
“The hero student.” On thesame evening a poem was read by Mr. G. W. Bueh- 
ler, also of the Junior Class,—subject—“ Night.” 

A poem was read before the Brothers Society, at the ninth regular meeting, 
by Mr. B. H. Smith, of the Freshman Class. 


PRIZE DEBATES. 

The Sophomore debate in the Brothers took place on Wednesday Evening, 
March 7th, on the question, “Ought the time for the naturalization of foreign- 
ers to be materially lengthened?” Umpires—President Woolsey, Prof. Silli- 
man, Senior, Ex-Governor Bissell. The prizes were awarded as follows :— 


Ist prize, J. M. Hotmxs, 
2d ©. Norturor. 

The Bishop prize debate in Linonia, took place on the evening of March 14th, 
on the question, “Ought we to sympathize with the Allies in the present war ?” 
Umpires—Prof. Porter, Dr. Stiles, Prof. Silliman, Junior. The prizes were 
awarded as follows :— 

1st Sophomore prize, A. H. Srrone, 

2d G. Pratt, 

8d A. F. Bearp, E. F. Sanpys. 
Freshman prize, J. GARRARD. 


The Freshman debate in the Brothers occurred on the evening of March 21st, 
Question—“ Do the signs of the times indicate Degeneracy in the American 
Character?” Umpires—Governor Dutton, Hon. H. B. Harrison, Prof. W. A. 
Norton. Prizes as follows :— 


lst prize, W. A. Armstrona, 
2d Avexanper, P. I, Sweet, 
3d“ =6T. M. Apams. 


Editor's Cable. 


An, old “ table,” we approach thy rotund form for the last time, and as we 
place our arms upon thy familiar surface, we pray thee that thou wilt yield 
all thy remaining inspiration to our Editorial farewell, and prove a “me- 
dium” indeed! 
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How we wonder, gazing upon thee, as we linger musingly on the outskirts of 
anew idea, what has been thy history, for thou art old, and well thatched 
with years, as thy brown sober face doth clearly indicate! Not always, we 
fancy, in thy long College life hast thou been as now an “ Editor’s Table.” Per- 
chance, in days of yore, when such things were more orthodox than now, the 
College Faculty have gathered round thee for a friendly rubber of the old style, 
and staked their continental shin plasters upon thy face. Or perchance, thou 
wast the table of that illustrious character William Wyckham, and upon thee, if 
30, he doubtless first laid the infant Linonia, now so old and hale; and wrote 
autographs for his admiring classmates! Or, in more modern times, before Neal 
Dow’s discovery of the philosophers’ stone, which hangs so like a mill stone, 
about the necks of, the would-be drunk :—before all this, we say, how many so- 
cial Saturday nights have culminated about thee, and from thee inspiration gone 
forth in gallons! Ah, yes, old table, thou speakest to us of the past—thou art the 
link which binds us to the years, and the persons, that are gone from Yale and 
from Earth. Would that, seizing our poker, we could make of it a magic wand, 
and summon around thee once more, all thy former owners! How gladly 
would we share our new box of Havannas with them for thy sake, and cease 
our midnight musing over thee, while we should post them up in the college 
news of the last half century! Especially polite should we be to all the mem- 
bers of that mystic fraternity—the Editors ; who doubtless would recognize in 
thee, battered and worn as thou art, many a familiar feature, and might tell us 
something of thy past history. Tables aside, dear Reader, what a pleasure it is, 
in these days of novelties and know nothings, or, as a friend of ours expresses it, 
these knock down and drag owt days; what a pleasure it is, to be among things 
that are old, and substantial, and changeless! 

We were just about, alas how natural is it, we were just about to say a new 
thing, in reference to those “ Old Elms.” For the sake of beings able to prove 
to skeptical friends that the poetical thought was veritably new, we took down 
our oldest volume of the Magazine, thinking to run over the Tables of each in 
order, and thus be able to say that the idea was, in every sense, original. 
Imagine how we were “ taken down” to find the identical thought in black 
and white, on the very first page which met our eye. So the “Old Elms” we 
can’t speak of. But then, gentle Reader, is it not agreeable while you sit in 
your fourth story chamber and think upon the phenomena of this fast age, to 
occasionally glance about you, and reflect that here, at least, the vandal hand 
of change is next to powerless. We sit in venerable chairs—study venerable 


_books, and learn to love the “ livery of age” which clings to each familiar ob- 


ject. 


Mr. Emerson, in his late lecture, told the audience that Coleridge once in an 
address, publicly thanked Heaven, that he had never been guilty of pronoun- 
cing a sentence in French. The “smoking” Editor who sat near us, remarked 
that he had heard somewhere another story of Coleridge, illustrative of the 
same antipathy to the “ court language.” It ran thus. At a dinner party or 
convivial assembly on one occasion, an individual in describing a certain dissi- 
pated character of the day spoke of him asa row-e(roué). Coleridge, ambitious 
to correct so horrid a blunder, and anxious to show the company that even he 
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would never have been guilty of so unpardonable a faux pas ; turned towards 
his nearest neighbor, and remarked that the gentleman meant—b/aze (blasé), 

Another bull of the same genus was that of the waiter at a late public dinner 
in London who, when the President gave as a toast, in compliment to the Turkish 
minister, “The sublime Porte and the Turkish Ambassador,” echoed it down 
the table: “ A supply of port for the Turkish Ambassador.” The point of the 
joke was in no wise lessened by the fact, that the Turks drink no wine. 

Appropos of bulls—we heard once of two Irishmen who were going to fire off 
a cannon “for a bit of fun,” but being of an economical turn of mind they did 
not wish to lose the ball. So one of them took an iron kettle in his hands to 
catch it ; and stationing himself in front of the loaded piece exclaimed in aloud 
voice to the other, who stood behind it with a lighted torch, “Touch it off 
lightly, Jemmy.” It is perhaps unnecessary to add that these were the last 
words of the lamented Hibernian. 

We have been trying our best of late to feel that it is Spring. We have start- 
ed for “the Post” without our overcoat on several occasions, and made desper- 
ate efforts to look warm, but a gust of March wind circling round the old State 
House and nearly lifting us bodily into the air, would dispel the fond illusion in 
amoment. By the way, what a fine field for a frolic does the Green afford these 
same winds, and how they must enjoy the unbridled fury with which they 
whistle over it! Ere this meets your eye, dear Reader, the time will have come 
which Capulet speaks of, 


“When well apparel’d April on the heel, 
Of limping winter treads ;” 


the time of daffodils, and pale primroses, and violets “ sweeter than the lids of 
Juno’s eyes:” the time of lounging beneath the elms, and above all, the time 
when “ the little lower than the angels,” don the fairy finery of Spring which 
flutters so gracefully around us, as we perambulate Chapel Street. We never 
did like those horrid muffs within which, on winter days, the ladies hide those 
hands, “in whose comparison all whites, are ink’—nor those combinations 
yclept, furs, which positively remind one of the primitive times when the 
female aborigines, out of pure economy, were wont to make the game which 
their lords might take, subserve the double purpose of food and raiment. 
Speaking of Chapel Street—we were standing in the doorway of a public build- 
ing a few days since, when there came along a pair of young ladies, both of 
whom perhaps, in times less fast than these, would have been regarded as “ lit- 
tle girls ;” as the aggregate of their ages would probably have been less than 
twelve years. As they were passing along, one of them suddenly stopped and 
said to the other—“ Jane, let’s go back and meet the students,”—precocious age 
this, thought we, as we turned our steps collegeward. 

A friend has just handed us the following, which he found in a cranny of his 
South Middle room. From the appearance of the paper it must have been writ- 
ten many years ago, and will therefore be interesting to antiquarians. The 
line which suggested the impromptu effusion heads the page, and is marked off 
into feet as follows :— 
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O et | presidium et | dulce decus | meum. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Uar.1. 


As we sat at our Horace one warm sultry day, 

Quoth chum, looking up in a very dry way, 

“‘ How great are the changes which time has wrought! 
For who in this age could ever have thought 

That a bard would have paid a high compliment thus, 
By calling his patron a ‘ dull seedy cuss.’” 


The mind reverts instinctively, on perusing this outburst of antique wit, to the 
fact that punning is no modern college failing: but that it has come down to us 
legitimately, with the customs of other days. 

The state election so near at hand will be one of peculiar interest to many of 
our senior friends, from the fact that they are to cast their first ballot, and as- 
sume the new dignity of sovereigns at that time. South College, we understand, 
has raised the banner of *‘ no sumptuary laws.” South Middle is conservative, 
and intends to cast its entire vote for George Washington. North Middle has 
caught an owl and by some species of legerdemain has made an eagle of him, 
and goes for “liberty and union one,” &e. North College is vibrating like a 
distressed pendulum between “hard” and “ wooly head ” influences, and may 
be set down as doubtful. An anti-Know Nothing friend of ours, has just 
called upon us, to get our opinion on the following questions,—1st. Can we 
conscientiously vote for a Minor? 2nd. Can an opponent of the Roman 
Catholic influence in this state, consistently travel op cross roads? We 
reserve our opinion on the result of the elections until the votes are counted, 
when, we doubt not, it will be found that “the great principles of our ances- 
tors have been nobly vindicated !” 

The seniors are getting ready for presentation day. From many a room we 
catch occasional sounds of a somewhat discordant harmony, as the inmate on 
flute, fiddle or saxe horn prepares to distinguish himself, as a member of the 
“presentation band.” By the way, there has always seemed to us to bea 
peculiar fitness in this matter of music on presentation day. How eminently 
proper is it, that each successive class after a successful conflict with “ bien- 
nials,” and the manifold dangers of a four years’ war; should disband with 
colors flying, and with all those inspiriting influences, which, even bad music, 
yields to men! 

And now, dear Readers, we must transfer our Table to the Devil who waits 
upon us: and for the last time in our official capacity, utter our eternal paz 
vobiscum | 


The contributor of the article in a former Number of the Magazine, entitled 
“Olden Memories,” and which we afterward alluded to, as a plagiarism, has 
called our attention to the fact, that the initials which accompanied it, were 
not his, and that he never claimed the article as his own. 

The Editors of a Magazine however, must always hold the contributor of an 
article responsible for its authorship—over whatever signature it appears. 
Such is manifestly the only safe rule of action, and it is the one by which we 
have been ever guided.—Eps. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Our connection with the Magazine ceases with this Number, 
and, in closing our editorial career, we can but return our 
hearty thanks to those whose sympathy and active efforts have 
so much assisted us. Our successors we would encourage by 
assuring them, that there is much pleasure as well as much toil 
connected with the management of the Lit., and we bespeak 
for them the same coéperation and support that we have enjoy- 
ed. To all—readers, contributors, and classmates—we would 


say Farewell. 


W. H. L. Barnzs, 
E. Moutrorp, 

W. T. Wison, 

8. T. Woopwarp, 
H. A. Yarpuey. 
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